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This studv was undertaken to provide insight into the 
. circumstances .of California's Puerto Picans who are only now 
surfacing as a ^rt.stinct Latino bloc within the State's larger 
Hispanic population. Research methods consisted of a demographiq 
analysis of Puerto Ricans in California and interviews with community 
representatives and, public olficials to assess the needs of Puerto 
tlicans and their participation in government program^. Findings 
indicate: (H the Puerto Picair community is dispersed throuyhout 
California ; <2)- Puerto Bican organizations are structur^ifed along 
social club lines and are primarily enga.ged .in activities supportin' 
the cult-^ure and language: (3) Puerto Ricans have had limited success' 
in soliciting iissistance fr^m public agencies: (U) gove|nmental 
social -actior agencies and other groups concerned with lino rity 
problftiBs hav^ not keen aware' cf Puerto Picans in California:. (5> A 
dlscriwination tha^^folJ.ows from being Hispanic as well as from 
mislabeling as . Mexican aliens affects Puerto Picans; (6) Puerto . 
Picans-have difficulty obtaining adequate social services; (7) 
bilingual edu<fation programs often do not m^et the cultural needs pf 
Puerto Pican students: T8> there is a lacK of awarenesl^ by Federal 
«nd State" agencies as to the existence of , a Puerto Pican population 
In Callfotiiia; and (9) the nature ^f daily concerns of the Puerto 
Pican conmunlty *as not been , addressed by public officials or 
governnen-tal agencies. (Auth<)r/WK> 
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Social scientists h«ve studied the Puerto Rican community in areas where this 
group hM shown visibility because of high concentration. Yet, in areas where the 
Puerto Rican community is increasing, little is known, aovemments on all levels 
have done HtHe to assist. Puerto Ricans in their quest for social justice. 
In Otetobisr 1976 the United States Cortintisslon on Civil Rights published a report 
entitled Puerto Ricans in the Continental Unfted States: An Uncertain i^/wMe. This 
report looked piedominantly at the eastern sea coast and parts of the ivlidwest 
where large concentrations of Pu<|rto Ricans make them more visible. 
It is difTicult to assess the numbers of Puerto Ricans who liave left the eastern sea 
coitet. Lack of accurate and adequate data hampers research on this Hispanic 
subgroup. This study was undertaken as an attempt to provide some ihsight^to the 
circumstances of California's Puerto Ricans who are only now surfacing as a 
distinct Latino bloc within the State's larger Hispanic pojiulation.' 
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1. Introduction 



Puerto Ricans jn California allege that they arc an 
ethnic group growiiig in numbers in the State 
without offtclal recognition of their problems and 
concerns. This lack of* recognition. Puprto Rican 
spokespersons claim, hintlers their ability to obtain 
support for community needs. Programs that might 
otherwise be tailored more closely to their needs are 
subsumed into leJs respohsive organizational config- 
urations and as a result Puerto Ricahs in California 
continue to «X|>re88 feelings of being overlooked. 

The United ^States Commission on Civil Rights 
has a longstanding concern for minority groups who 
have been ignored or forgotten by government.' In 
its 'reports the Commission has documented prob- 
lenis fuced by these minorities and oflfered recoin- 
mehdations to assist ihu''eHmjnating discrimination 
and enhancing equal opportunity,'" v 

The Commission's State Advisory Committed 
" have also identliPlcd and" reported upon problems 
mii^oritlcs and' women confront on a daily , basis.' 
The California -Advisory Committee, for exatnple, 
hw, documejnted the concorns of Asian and Pacific 
Island Aii^rlcan^-groufes who were perceived as 
^^m^el ini»Mttes Nvlthont civil rights problems."* 
In 1973 tl^e C^lifomia Adv^sofy Committee collect- 
ed data which demonstrated that Asian and Pacific 
inland Ai^eric^ns suffered "much of the economic 

^ Sm U.&^Com^lMkMt on Ovll WihlS Coumlng ifif PorgoifH, (W*)-. 

.*^f^^^mmi^ on CivJl Right., ne Unflnbht^ Bu^neu: Twtnty YMrs 
Mn l9Wi^CiiWornii Advliory CommiiiM h?W infortM) offcn jjijetlingi 



and social exclusion experienced by other mi«iority 

Americans."* J 

In December 1975 meetings with representatives 
of the Puerto Rican communities in the San FiVjncis- 
co-San Jose area of northern California, staff of the 
Commission's Western Regional Office heard com-* 
plaints alleging that Puerto Ricans afe a powerless 
minority ffrou^* Participants at these meetings 
stressed the following concerns: 

1. The lack of awareness by government agen- 
/ cies of the existence of a large, population of 
J' Puerto Ricani} in the Bay area. 

2. The "lack "of an, accurate enumeration of 
Puerto Ricans in the State. 

*S. An increase in the migration of Puerto RicanS 
to the State. 

4. A lack of knowledge regarding the citizenship 
status of Puerto Ricans. , . * 

They alleged that governrtentj|>aiffercnce hindered 

resolution of Puertp Ricaa cotlcems. 

Efforts to Articulate Goneeras 

In an effort to address this indifference, the 
Western Xe^ibii Puerto Rican Council (Conciiro de 
Organizabione^' Puertorriquena* del Qcste) wm 
formed In 1970 for social action and kdvocac>rj,^PKe" 
council was formed in northern California and has 
affiilatflf in southern California and jHawaii. 

Annrlipiw CMnM«, Oiuinvmtan. J»i>»ne»«, Korew. Pillpino, «nd Samo^n 
o(MnmanUle»i'ln » W <lw Adnjiory CommUtw r«lejKd <wo rtpon.t A^n 

%d A tffSpK-h^ Kortait Md fUfpIno Profkphnah in 

» Ctllftitnlt AdvWory Commiile*. Ai(an Amtrk«n$ <nn4 PtKfflc P«fl*t, p- 
• ThmiWU«I« wilh «pproxiin«tely,W Puerto Ric«n repre»eni«tiv«* were 
held Dec. I(i, 1975. ii)S«it Jo*e and Dec. 17. 1975. in San FmnciKO, If^Krto 
Rican Study File, We»tern Regionil Offlce, U S, Commiwion on Civil 
Rightu, 
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According to spolccspcrsdns, in 1976 the council 
set forth a plan to inform State and F cderul 
•uthoHties ' of ihc existence of Puerto Ricans in 
Califbrtiit. Jofge Pineiro, chairperson of tlW council, 
In a 1978 meeting with Commission staff said! 

Meetings were held with representatives of the 
U.S. Deoartment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; the OflRcc of Education; Community 
Services Administration; and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The response wto always the 
same: ofilcials were not aware o^ Puerto Ricans 

^ «6r they offered token assistance. 

* ** 

Mjr. Pineiro also said that "in 1976 and 19^7 
proposals (for programs] were submitted to Federal 
agencies such as the U.S. Department of Labor; U.S. 
Deplirtment of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 
the Council on Aging. All were rejected.'' 

On March 2, 1976, the Western Region Puerto 
Rican Council wrote to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights requesting that a study be undertaken 
on Puerto Ricans in the western region' of the 
United States. As grounds for such a study, the 
Western Region Puerto Rican Council cited the 
large numbers of Puerto Ricans migrating from 
Puerto Rico to the mainland United States.* 

In the letter, Mr. Pineiro noted: 

\ > 

The Puerto Rican Council feels that the situa- 
tion of Puerto Ricans [in California] is unique 
and^ should bf given attention by the Commis- 
^ sion. The areas that need to be researched are: 

1. The impact of a migration of a new 
minority group. 

2. The changing Spanish speaking picture as 
a nfew group advocating Mcieconoraik devel- 
opmeht enters the geogr^phig area dfk larger 
group.^ ] 

3. The changes needed in aflirmatiye action 
to include a new Spanish speaking group. 

4. TTie education pf Puerto Ricans in a 
, bilingual, bicul^ural mode that excludes their 

ciulture. 

5. The need for atn awareness by government, 
^ fOMndations and o(jter institutions* of the 



* Jorge Pindro, 0i^)r|&n, Western Region Puerto RIoen Council, tetter to 
^ttphen Horn, Vice Chelrman. U.S. CommlMion on Civil Rightt* Mar. 2, 
1976. 

« ^Trying to Make It~ Without Miraclei.** Tfme.Jr^. 16, 19J^ p. \S. 

• Meefingt between rcprewtativct of the Puerto Jtlcmn community and 



problems ftf\d needs of Puerto Ricnns in this 
nrcft. 

Mr. Pineiro also stressed the importauce of develop-, 
ing an awareness witHiii local and State governments 
of the problems and needs of Puerto Ricans in 
California. 

In response to the council's request, staff of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Western Regional 
QITigc held a scries of meetings with representatives 
of the Puerto Rican community in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and San Diegp to gather preliminary 
data.* The basic concern of these community repre- 
sentatives was that oflicials were not aware of the 
growing numbers of Puerto Ricans in the State and 
that no programs existed to deal vvuth their socieco- 
' nomic problems in areas such as education and 
employment, 

Isidoro Calderon,. repre3enting the Western Re- 
gion Puertp iRican Council, on June 29, 1977, 
testified before the House Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional Rights 
that "the], population of Puerto Ricans in California 
alone has doubled with each census." Citing severill 
examples of the failure of Federal progr^s to meet 
the needs of this Rowing ethnic group, ^r. Calder- 
on said* "The big problenfvwc have had with Federal 
agenct^ is a lack of response, a lack of communica- 
tion and a lack of assistance." Puerto Ricans» 
spokespersons alleged, are invisible to these govern- 
ment representatives who co^ld do much more in 
addressing the needs of this ethnic group. 

Lack of Data 

The Commission on Civil Rights' report Puerto 
Ricans in the Continental United States: An Uncertain 
Future noted the absence,of adequate data on Puerto 
Ridlns, although they ''had been studied to death/' 
The report nofed: 

One fact4>ecame glaringly evident; government 
agencies (municipal. State, and Federal) have 
failed to document adequately the socieconomi^ 
status of mainland Puerto Ricans. Federally- , 
funded programs for specific geograpt^ic areas 
are frequently allocated according to popula- 
tion size; an admitted U.S. Bureau of theXllensus 
undercount of Puerto Ricans and other minor!-, 
ty groups has deprived tht^ communities of 
» - ft 

itaff of Ihe U.S. Commiuion on Civil Righit Wealern Regional Office wdre 
held Dec- 13, 1977. in Lo» Angeles; Jan. 21. 1978, in San Franclico;,and 
Mar. 5. 1978, In San Diego. In addiUoii, a mccUng was held Aug. 19. 1978, 
In Santa Crui to allow Ihe community ropresen^iativc* an opportunity to 
review and comment upon a dra(\ of thiilitudy. 



tlir uignitly tircilrti himlinK ti) wliu li ihcy luc 
rnttdrtt 

III a NovchUh-i 1(\ P^77, mccimg witli NVcslciiv 
Regional Ofllcr staff. irpiosciUalivcs of the Nfrt stcrn 
Region Puerto Ricaii Council alleged tliat the 
Puerto Rit an i (Mninunity in Cahfornia suffei-s from a 
lack of quality echK ajOon, as well as tlie presence of 
eeonolnic. s(H ial. aiul political disatlvantagcs alTci t 
ing ot|iet Hispanic gioups in the Dinted States " 

In a 1^78 inteivicw with Conunission stall. J(Mge 
Pineiro summarized the feelings of the Puerto Rican 
community in California. 

There are iU4in^ reasiMis why Puerjo^icans are 
\\o\ considered a strong foree in C ahfornia. and 
one of the mo«t im|M)rtant reasiMis is the p^x^i 
eount hy the Bureau of the Census 1Vh>i jH-ople 
and minorities, are always undei counted, it 
seems almost intentional. Government lias to 
iKTgin counting people correctly and accurately. 

Other Puerto Rican spokesjHMSons eclioed tlie need 
o document information on l^ierto Ricans in Cali- 
fornia 

I Purpose of Commission Staff Study 

This report has two major puriH>ses: to present a 
demographic sketch of Puerto Ricans in California 
and to describe, in general terms, areas in which 
Puerto Ricans encounter significant problems. The 
staff did not attempt to review tlie complete history 
of the Puerto Rican in California or to detail 
governmental jx^rceptions of conmiunity concerns. 
The staff sought Puerto Rican six)kersi>ersons* p^^r- 
ceptions of their concerns, problems, and needs and 
relied principally ui^On interviews for the data. 

Methods and Procedures 

The siudy of Puerto Ricans in CalifoVnia was done 
in several phases. Phase I consisted of a demograph- 
ic analysis of Puerto Ricans in California, including 



htrrto Ricans in the Continental United States: An Vncenain future 
(1976). p i 

Cojnnwiilt milcti ^\ »Anicrling of ihc Wc*lcrn Region Puerio Ruaii 
Council wUh U S Uwmisaion on Civil Rights Western Rcgitifwl (Wicc 
staff, hcW Nov 26. 1977, ni Union City, Cnlif On nic. U S C omniiwion on 
Civil Rights. Western jRcgional Offirc. Puerto Ric»n Meeting «nd Inter 
vkw File. / y 

The executive brailch of the Federal Oovernnjent require* all Federal 
agencies to uic Che standard classification "Hispanic." which includes "a 
penwn of Mexican, Puerto Rican. Cuban. Central or South American, or 
other Sp«niih culture or origin, regardless of race.*' Executive Office of the 
Presidcnl, Office of Management and lh^^|et, memorandum to heads t)f 
executive departments. "Revision of Circular No A 46. Hxhlbit 1-, Race 
and Ethnic StanJardi foi Federal Statistics and Administrative Re|xnt 
ing\" May 12, 1977 l*he reader should note that the regional office study 
focused on Puerto Rican issues in California where the majority of 



lIuH cttMioinu, stHial. niuI cdUi.iUn^nal slaliis irin 
tiv<^ tti tlu' total |M>pulati(iii and oltui scUclcil 
inmDiilv K^^^^'P*^ riiasc !! iiuolvi^l mlciMcws wilh 
Ci)inn.unity representatives ftiul puhlic (Wluials t<W 
assess the iiceds of Puerto Ricans ami tlu ii pai Ir ipa 
tion in government [)rogiains. liitei views with gov 
eminent olVicials weie also designed to evaluate 
t^ieii awareness of l^iieitc^ Rirans ciMu ems !ii IMiasr 
11! slaiT assessed its (indings and r<MU hisuMis 

Demographic Data Analysis 

rhe O)nnnissioirs Western Regional OHice con 
tracted with David leldnian and Associates t(^ 
analy/e census tract data and develop a demograph- 
ic overview of |1k> Puerto Ricans in C alifoima 1 h(^ 
demographic datjf^weie categtMi/ed ali^ig the lol 
lowing dimensions: employment. educational 
achievement, and economic characteristics A selec- 
tive comparative analysis was then made Intween 
Puerto Ricans in California and the Staters black, 
Spanish-surnained/' and total vvhtte'^ population. 

Altliough demographic information was surveyed 
on a stilUwide basis, the major fcKus regarding 
Pucito Rican concents and needs as perceived by 
their community leaders was concentrated in the 
following cities and areas of the State: Los Angeles, 
Long Beach. Arvin, Lamont and Bakersfield in 
Kern County, eiistern Contra C(>sta County. San 
Jose. Mountain View, 1 lay ward. Union City, and 
Oakland, llvidence indicates that these ureas have 
tlie highest concentrations i^f Puerto Ricans in 
California.** 

Interviews 

Two individuals identified by Puerto Rican repre- 
sentatives were employed to assist in this pi-ojt 
Sonift Santiago and Ronald Arroyo, aided by l^ierto 
Rican spokes[>crsons, selected key kx^al leaderss^id 
officials at all governmental levels to be interviewee 
The interviews were conducted by the two commu- 

Hi(ip«nit« "fc Mexican. Occjiiionally. those interviewed used regional 
teiins such M Chicano or l.atino to designate Hispanics other llinn Tvieito 
Ricans Such tcguilJalisnw are included in this ie|H)rt when appriipriiile In 
addition, terms such as Spanish speaking, Spanish origui «iid Spanish 
suinanied aro alst) iiilcrchangeably ihrtnighoul the ie|>oil \o (Usignftle 
all llispanics 

I*he term wliite is define*! as "a |>ervui havmg iihgins in miy of the 
original |>cople» of liuropc. North Africa, oi the Middle Uasi " l-.xtH:uiive 
Office of the rrcsitlcnt. Office of Management and Uudgci, memorandum 
to heads of executive departments, ^ Revision of Circular No. A -46. Hxliihit 
F. 'Race and l-thiiic Standards for f ederal Statistics and Administrative 
Rc|x>rting','* May 12. 1977. ' * 

C'ontnuinity representatives noted at the San InmciiH-o ineetiiig <>f Jan 
21. W78, the areas with significiint cimcentraUons <)f Puertt) Riciin 
(Xipulation Minutes of this meeting arc in the U ^ C'oininissioii on C*ivil 
Rights Western Regional OrTicc. Puerto Riciin Me/ting iind hilei view File 
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nity representatives and Western Regionnl Office 
stafr 

The scries of interviews was designed to obtain hh 
accurate a profile as possible of the areas of concern- 
as perteived by the Puerto Ricans interviewed. The 
interviews provided a commentary by knowledge- 
able people on the world of the Puerto Rican in 
California, 

Difficulties Encountered 

Most of the research that has been done with 
resp^t to Hispanics in California has focused on 
Mexican Americans; Puerto Ricans are typically 
subsumed within this group. As a result special 
problems faced by Puerto Ricans remain hidden. 

Another major difficulty in assessing the concerns 
of the Puerto Rican in California is the dispersal of 
this ^^up throughout the State. There are few 
places of Puerto Rican concentration in the State, 
and these tend to have little interaction with each 

•* u s . ComiiiiMtoti on Civil Righk, Counting thf rorgoirrn pp 42- 

4^ 
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other. This isolation, coupled with lack of accurate 
data on the Puerto R^can |>opulation in Cnlifoniia, 
has hindered efforts . to articulate concerns and 
obtain resolution of problems. 

Certain methods of reporting data used by the 
.U.S, Bureau of 'the Census have provided an 
obstacle to this stucjy. For example, standard metro- 
politan statistical areas (SMSAs) with less than 
10,000 Puerto Ricans and cities with less than 5,000 
Puexto Ricans were not reported in the Bureau's 
updated 1976. report, Persons qf Spanish Origin in the 
United States. 

A f\irther hindrance, to the enumeration of Puerto 
Ricans in California is the tendency of the decennial 
census to undercount Hispanics and other minorities. 
The U.S, Commission on Civil Rights reported in 
1974 that there are "reasons to believe that there was 
a significant undercount of Ine .Spanish speaking 
background population of the^nited States in the 
1970 Census."'^ 
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2;. Demographics 



Background 

Puorto Rioans have been migrating* to the United 
State^r over 100 years, with the flow increasing 
after the Second World War. In the early years of 
the migration, most Puerto Ricans settled in New 
York City. The trend has changed in the past 25 
years; in 1950, 85 percent of .lOl, migrants from 
Puerto Rico lived in NeW York Oty; in 1970, only 
some <S0 percent resided there.* 
- The first documented evidence of Puerto Ricans 
in California is a San Francisco Chronicle article 
reporting on deserters from a New Orleans to San 
Francisco tabor train who estJaped in December 
1900 in Pomona. This group made its way to Los 
Angeles.* Another iroup of a|>proximately 40 indi- 
viduAls lefVised to board a Hawaii-bound ship fol- 
lowing this same trip from New Orlc^msjiltt were 
deposited at the San Francisco wharf. Jpme stayed 
in Sy» Francisco, but most found Jmployment, 
P^itia^ att ^oioestics, in AUmeda a4;Santa Clak^ 
Covhtiea,:|^ti|)u|s group h||4 come ftom'lhe siime area 
Jii Puerto Rico, pnd many weii interreiatcd » The 
first todld oirganizAtioh of Puerto Ricans iti Califor- 
nia (the Club Social Puertpriqueno or Puerto Rican 

• Umicr Pwleral Uw, uy MmM bom in Pimto Woo on or •tter April 11, 
'lS99,lfr«Mjj!«Uil^»«tp|Uoo<i*JMiuwy 13. 194|. of wy pefwm bprn in 
Ptttrto atDO o« or MtoT JMttwy 13. 1941, ti • United State* dllMn. 

^li^ii^t*^ MMii^^ r«*Uk)nc« WNl pirn 

. "hHto I tk J RIcMt ftkaim «n RmUwty CM»,r Smh MmAco Chrtmkti. 
Dm. 7. IWdt b. 5. 3e« iho, Itonrid D. Arroyo, "Puerto Ktem of H«w»|l 
(DifMrttikM. Union OrMuate Sohod, Ci»olnn»tl, Ohio, July 1976), pp. 
3*.3I.- •• ' • ■ ■ 



Social Club) emerged from this group in 1906 and is 
still in existence.* ' ' ^ 

The Puerto Rican * population in California was 
augmented by others who had migrated to Arizona 
as farm l^rtn^rers and followed the migrant labor 
stream into California. While following the crops, 
they became aware of the eoncentrations Of Puerto 
Ricans, and some settled in the State.' 

In 1940 other Puerto Ricans working at various 
Federal installation^ transferred to^similar jobs at 
Federal facilities in California. In>he 19508 and 
1960s there vv.ere scattered individual migrations 
from New York and Puei:to Rico. According to 
Puerto Rifan spokespersons, in the late 1960s and ifi 
more recent years, an institutionalized migrator jr 
pattern Wame established flrom these t^o areas to 
California. The Bureau otthe Census^U show a 64 
percent increase in the California Puerto Rican 
^pulalion: between 1960 and 1970; A commercial 
alrlinef ' recognizing this trend, began in 1974 to 
provide nonstop service between San Juan, Puerto 
V Rico, and Los Angeles, California. * > * 



* "Poito I sk ] Khmnn m Pi«pu«d to R«ritl," &hi t^ittKV Examlntr. 
Dec. 12, »900. p. I,; "Porto ( tk ] Kk^ Dtttt Bowe%" S(W FiviKitco 
Call, Dec. 13. 1900, p. 9; -Uborert Are Htn" Pittifk Commtrctol 
4dMrtlttr. Dec. M. 1900. p. I, See •Ito, Artoy?, "Pwetto of 
Hawaii," pp. 39-4J. 

» "IVmo ( tk J Rksutt Enticed flrom Tlieir Hornet by PtooilM* of LittMry 
and Wedllh Kept Priwnen by Threeta of Viotonce." f^nctie^ 
l&cam/Mr.Dec. II. I90ap l- ' 

• Itidoro CaMeron, interview wllh Weatem Regional Office rtaff, Ujlon 
City, Calif., Npv. 26, 1977. 

' Max Velaaquei, interview with Weatern Regional Office ataff. Union 
City, Calif., Nov. 26. 197-7.' 7 

♦ . • ' 



Population 

For this study 1970 census dftta arc one soq/qc of 
information on Puerto Ricans in ^ifoniia. llic 
Bureau of the Census estimates that 1,753,000 Puerto 
Rioans resided in the mainland Uitited States in i970. 
They represented 15,8 percent of the total ^^U.S. 
Spanish-origin population of 11,117,000. making 
them -the second largest Hispanic group. The largest 
group was the Mexican Americans, who represented 
59.3 peAcnt; Cubans, the third largest group, ac- 
counted for 6. 2 percen t (sec figure 1 ^' \ 

The 1970 census reported |6,^55 Puerto Ricans in 
California. Los Angeles-Long Beach and San Fran- 
cisco accounted for 32,002 Puerto Ricans out of the 
statewide total. Recognizing the endemicr under- 
count of minorities i^m^l the possibility that , some 
Puerto Ricans were cOutiteA as Mexican American 
or other Hispanic/this figure is universally regarded 
as underreprcscfititive of the actual population in 
1970. 

In June of 1977 the Council on Intcrgroup 
Relations, under the aul^picies of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Cah^nia, issued a report entitled 
ThinJ WorU I^opulaihPin California • The council 
estimated that in . 1977 the count for Puerto Ricans 
waa,350,000.» * 

Stephen A. Fraser, research consultant, indicated 
to Coftiinission staff on September 9, 1977, that 
estimates of the number of certain minorities arc 
diffidblf|D make: 

If the [Puerto Rican] community is taken>4o be 
all thoae persons with the fourth generation of 
Puerto Rican heritage, it is far larger than 
catimatod *^thc 1970 census and may well 
exceed 200^000 per^ns. ** 

BiiUmatea pf California's total Puerto Ricim popu- 
lation thus rflynge flrom the 1970 Bureau of the Census 
figure of 4^955 to the 1977 Council on Intergroup 
Relations figure of 350,000, It is apparent that no 
reliable; enumeration data on Puerto Ricans in 
Odifomia currently exist. 

• qAW» oC Um ll r i l iii< m Oovemor, Council on Intergro^ RekUocu, 
ta^ ikMNutdi fnOsct. World l\)tHilitk>n in Callfbrfiia** (SM^rm- 

» Aopordlns to dit comoU ""dAta wm yttlimd ftrom vatioM Mividiwli 
Mi4/or nfM/ M n t i km mwoMitfais mkitify frour*. Bto^mt the dau 
wp w sia ti li^ horn dUhmH i^^wpt, thM Hfufci Uok Ihe Mat Inhefmt 

Ilia a«MMi c^Um Cmim date* Mowtver, whik U» a«^^ 
landi CO *si>daroo w > t ,' th^ varyiiii gioa|M tend to *pvafeotti^t>* Thlt 



Profile 

Despite a i>crccivrd substantial undcrcount" of 
ratfial and ethnic niitioritics in the 1970 census, data 
derived from that census cohstitutc the only infoi;- 

^ mation availabe-for mariy statistical parameters."* 
The age of the data also lowers their reliability. 
Thcy^are use Ad for comparative purposes, however, 
pending an update from the 1980 census. 

California is ranked fourth as a mainland Puerto 
Rican population center, behind New York, New 
Jersey, and Illinois and slightly ahead of Pennsylva- 

* nia and Connecticut. Between I960 and 1970 the 
numbe;r of mainland Puerto Ricans increased over 
140 percent natronally. In New York, Puerto Ricans 
showed only a 3^ percent population gain, while in 
Pennsylvania the increase was 1 10 percent and in 

ConnectiQu|, 150 percent (table 1). 

Census daU indicate that the California standanl 
metropolitan statistical areas with the largest num^ 
ber of Puerto Ricans are Loa Angeles^Long Beach 
(21,752) and Sin Francis^-Oakland (10,250). These 
two areas account for rb percent of the Puerto 
Rfcans in California. 

The Puertp Ricans of California, as a group, are 
significantly older than their overall Puerto Rican 
population in the United States, The median ige for 
all California Puerto Rican males was 23.4 years, 
conrpared to 19-4 for the total mainland population * 
of Puerto Ricans. The median age of California 
Puerto Rican females was 26.0 years; for the 
mainlanci^ 212 years. Puerto Rican mediae i^e, 
among both females and males, is substimiall^ 
higher than that of the total California < Spanish* 
sumamed population. 

A greater percentage of California Puerlo Ricanji 
were bom on the United States mainland than is the 
case for Puerto Ricans in the mainland United States 
as a whole (see tabl<^). 

^ Among mainland* mAles of Puerto Rican birth, 
only 20.5 percent were nudried to a non-Puerto 
Rican spouse, cdmpanxj to 48\ percent for their 
California counterparts. For females of this group, 
only 15.9 percent of the continental UnitotTSiates 
population had a non-^^o jRicah spOu^c, in 

cxMilderatkM MKMild h# k«frt bi niodta pi^^ 

•Thlfd World Populatkm to CaHfonUa," p. 3. T " / 

'•Staphs A. FraMf, '*Pi«iiiiilnary ^utcmtnt** ' (unpuhHihad * pcoja^t 

propotai; Sautallto, Calif.: Sapl. 9. 1977). 

U.S., ConmMtpi on OWI Rlfh^ Omntii^ Ikt /WfofM (1974). - 
While there were more recent 1976 dau on Ruerto Rlcam in (he Uiaied 

Statet, the daU were not broken down by Statee, only by reskm (U.S, 

Department of Commerce, Bureau of the CeiiMiiy 1976). 
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Ikm^f P«rtdnb off Spanffh Origin In th« Unlt«d dtatet, March 1976 



Mexican 

59% 




:rERic:* . 




1teurc«: IXSa Dtpartf^t of CcA?imtro9, Bureau of tht C«ntU8. P9fsons o< Spttnish Origin In the United M«rc^ f 976. f^20, 



TABtEl 

Changes in Puerto Rican Population by State/ 1960 to 1970 

Change 1960 



Stataa 

Unltad Stata* 

;New York 
New Jersey 
Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

California 

Florida 

Ohio 

Texas 

Indiana . 



Population 
1970 

1.379.000^ 
872.500^ 



135,700 
87,500 
44,500 
38,100 
24,^00 
46.100 
^9,000 
'20,900 
8,100 
9,400 



I 



No. 

456,530 
229;9C(0 
. 80,300 
51.400 
23.300 
22:900 
19,183 
1 8,000 
9,500 
7.000^ 
2.100 
2,200 



70 



55 
36 
145 
143 
110 
150 
368 
64 
48 
■ 50 
35 
30 



/ 'States where persons of Puerto Rican birth or parentage in 1970 comprise^! 1 percent or more of total population In 1970. 

Source; US. Department ol Labor. Bureau ol Labor Statistics, "A Socioeconomic PrDlile"ol Puerto Rican New YorKers." Regional 
-Report 46 (New York. N Y : Jul/ 1975). f)\2T , . ^ 
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contrast with 44.6 percent for California females 
born in Puerto Rico. 

Among Puerto Ricans born on the mainland, the 
rate of intermilrriagc was substantially greater, with 
* the differences between the mainland population and 
the Cahfornia population maintaining a similar p;it- 
tern. Approximately 48 percent of the continental 
United States Puerto Rican males and 45 percent of 
^^^he females wer^ married to non-Puerto Ricans. 
l^hree-fourths of the California males Had married 
outside their ethnic group, as had 7 out of 10 of the 
females. 

A significant difference in educational achieve- 
ment exists between the mainland Puerto Rican 
population born in Puerto Rico and the California 
Puerto Rican population. Only 20.5 percent of th? 
former group, compared to 35.7 percent of the 
>latter, had completed a high school education. 
College matriqulation followed a similar pattern, 
wfth only 1.9 ptercent of the mainland Puerto Ricans 
having completed 4 or more years of ^college, 
contrasted with 4.7 percent for California Puerto 
Ricai\s. Moreover, whil? 8.6 percent of tlie Califor- 
. nia Puerto Ricans had attended college for 1 to 3 
years, only 3.3 percent' of ^tjie continental United 
States Puerto Ricans had done so. 
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These differences, as can be seen from th^ data in 
tabic 3> were reflected in the median school years 
comple(<*d. For the mainland population, it was 8,4 
years; for the California population, 9,9 y^ars. 

Among the United States-born Puerto Rican 
population, 5,6 percent had completed 4 years of 
cQllegej for the California group, 5,9 ^Vccnt,^ Simi- 
larly, the median school years. compRted for the 
mainland Puerto Ricans 'was 11.5 years and for 
California Puerto Ricans, 12 years. Of the Californi- 
ans, 50,5 percent had completed high school, com- 
pared to 45.6 percent for the United States po|5ula- 
tion. 

The unemployment rate was higher for California 
Puerto Ricans. Among individuals of Puerto Rican 
birth, California males had an 8 J percent unemploy- 
ment rate compared with a 6 percent unennployment 
rate for the mainland Puerto Rican males. As table 4 
show^, a similar pattern-^as found apiong femalon of 
this group. For males of Puerto Rican parentage^ the 
United States unemployment rate was 7.1 percent; it 
was 9.8 for the California group. 
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Oliuibutton of Puerto RIcant In the United States and California by Birth and Parent- 
age, 1970 

Unlt«d StatM California 

- C t • ^ ' Ho. % No 

Pu'er?ioan birth 58:2 810.0,87 '53 9 23.670 

* • Puerto RIcan parentage .41.8 581,376 46.1 23,285 

jQla, 100.0 1,391.463 ' 100.0 46,955 

- §^ asTS^anment'of C^mmr<,o^ Bureau of .he Census. Puor,o RIc.ns In m Llnitoci S,atos. PC(2) IE (June 1973). pp 
39r41. 
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TABLE 3 (' . 

Years of School Completed by Puerto Rlcaiis 25 Years and Older In the United States 
and California by Puerto RIcan Birth or Parentage, 1970 , 

* us California 

Cataaory 

Puarto RIcan birth 

No achoolyears completed 
elementary: J to 4 years ^ 
V 5 to 7 years 

8 years 
Hlgt> actiool: 1 to 3 years 

4 years 
College: 1 to 3 years 

1 4 years or more 
Median school years completed 
Percent high school graduates 

Puarto RIcan parantaga 

No school years completed 
tiementary: 1 to 4 years 

5 to 7 years 
8 year« 

. High school: 1 to 3 years 
4 ybars 
College: 1 to 3 years 

4 years or more 
Median school years completed 
* Percent high school graduates 



5 
15. 
22.6 
13.6 
21.7 
15.4 
3.3 
1.9 
8.4 
20.5 

5.0 
5.6 
9.5 
8.5 
25.7 
/52.1 
/ '8.0 
5.6 
11.5 
45.6 



4.3% 
12.5 
13.8 
t2.9" 
20.9 
22.3 
8.6 
<4.7 
' 9.9 • 
35.7 




Source: U.8.. D«p,r tmeTit of Commerce.- Bureau of the Census. Puerto Ric^nsL m United States. PC(2) 1E (June 1973). pp. 
40-41. * ' 



Comparison of Puerto RIcdns, Blacks, 
Spanish Surnamed, and Anglos 

.This section presents a cicmogmphic and .socio 
economic comparison Olilbrrtia^s Puerto Ricims, 
blacks, Mexicafi Americans and other Spanish sur- 
naincd. and Anglos. In 1570 Puerto Ricans were 0.25 
percent of the totkl- California population afid 2.2 
percent of the .Spanish-surnanicd population (see 
tabic 5). 

Education 

Puerto Ricans in California had a median level of 
academic achicvclnent of 10,^ years, compared to 
9.7 years for the total California Spanish-sumamed 
"population, 1 1.9 years for Califoniia blacks, and 12,4 
Wars for Anglos. Somewhat more than twice as 
inh(iy white males, 12 8 i>ercent, had completed 4 
yearst>#^4iiofe of college, cohipared to 5.6 percent 
for Puerto Rlcan males. The ratio of college comple- 
tion among the white females, 7.6 percent^ was also 
greater tliarti that of Puerto Rican female^ 4.5 
l>erccnt, , 

Among Spanish-surnamed males, 9.5 percent had 
completed I to 3 years of college and 4.8 |>ercent. 4 
or more year^ of college. ^ : \ 

The. greatest diflercnces, however, were ^und 
iK5twcen Puerto Rican females and Spanish-sur- 
named females. Among the former group, 9;i 
percent had completed 1 to 3 years of college, 
compared with 6.1 percent for the total Spanish- 
suriuimed population. The differences were even 
jgreater regarding completion of 4 pr more years of 
college, ^our and a half percent of the Puerto Rican 
females had achieved this educational level in 
contrast to 2.8 percent of their Spanish-sumamed 
counterparts. Among blacks, 14.2 percent had com- 
pleted 1 to 3 years of college and 5.8 percent had 
completed 4 or rtiore years (see table 6). 

Occupation 

Educational achievement diflferenca werq reflect- 
ed in the pattern of occupational distrtbution for the 
groups. Twice the proportioft of ^ifiiles (17.8 per- 
cent) in the total M^hite male population were in a 
professionally^ related occupation as were Pu^^rto 
Rican malc$ (sec table 7). A similar, but slightly 
smaller^ difference occurred between white and 
Puerto Rican females. 

Slightly more than 12 percent of the total white 
male population was classified as managers and 
administrators, compared ^o 4.7 percent of the 



Puerto Rican males Similarly, while 4 8 percent of 
the total white ftnialc popujatjon w^rc managers 
and adnnnisCratois» only 19 percent ol the Puerto 
Rican females hcK^such jobs. 

* Among Puerto Rican males, 8 !> percent were in 
the professional and related category/ compared to 
6.6 percent for Spanish surnamcd males A similar 
pattern was found between the fenuiles where 9.2 
f>crcent of the Puerf>) Ricans had professional and 
related occupations, in contrast to 7.3 |H*rcen! for the 
Spanish-surnamed population. 

Both blacks and Puerto Ricans placed a somewhat 
Similar percentage of thfcir male population in the 
professional and related occupational category. 
Puerto Ricans were less represented than blacks 
among service workers and laborers, and were more 
heavily represented than blacks as* craftsmen, fore- 
men, and kindred workers and operatives. ' 

Females had a different pattern of occupdtionri! 
divei^sity.* Black women were more heavily rcpre- 
, sehted in the professional and related catfegorics than 
Puerto Rican women and significantly less repre- 
sented in the opcraUve category. Contrastingly, a 
significantly larger percentage o) black women were 
service workers and private household workers than 
Puerto Rican women. 

Income 

Inconsequential ditTerences were found between 
theffijediail income of male Py^rto Ricans and the 
total male Sp^ish-surnamed population. For the 
former, the median income in 1969 was ^5,952 and 
for the latter, $5,900. Mediaji, income differences 
between femkles, however. Were significant. Among 
Puerto Rican females, the median income was 
$3,115; for the Spantsh-surnamed female population, 
it was $2,340. 

The diflference in Aiale median income between 
Puerto Ricans and blacks was greater than that 
between Puerto- Ricans and thcf^total Spanish-sur- 
named population. The bUck male median income in 
1969 was $J,626 compared to $5.9qp for the total 
male Spanish-sumamed population and $5,952 for 
Puerto Rican males. Puerto Rican females had ja 
median income of $3 J 15 in 1969.. compared to 
$3,928 for^lack females. The median income»Jor all 
Spanish-surnamed females was $2,340. 

Community Assessment 

Puerto kican comnmnity members stressed that 
inaccurate census statistics provide the background 
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TABLE 4 • 
Economic Characterl.tlcs of Puerto RIcans 16* Years and Older In the United States 
and California by Sex and Puerto Rican Birth, or Parentage, j970 



/ 



Cat#gory 

PiMrto RIoan birth 

Males In civilian \abor force 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Median Income,-'! 969 
Mean income. 1^69 
Female 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Median incooMrT 1 969 
Mean income.^ 969 
"Class of worker 

Private wage and salary workers 
Government workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 
PiMrto nican parentage 
Male 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Median Income. 1969 
- Mean income. 1969 
^ Female 

Erpployed 
Unemployed 
Median income. 1 969 
Mean Income, 1969 
Class of worker 
Privatf wage and salary workers 
/ -rQovemment W9rkers '^^ ^ 

Self-employed worKers 

Unpaid family WorHWs ' • 

8ourc4: U.S. Depa rtimnt o/co*merce^reau of'(he Cen5U9. p}Jiti^RiU^ the Unitld Sfflfos RQ(2)-1 
64 -Se. . ^- "^ ^J f 

TABLE S / 

California Population Distribution by Ethnic Group, 1^0 



United States 



94.0% 
60 
$5.1 29 
$5,227 

* 

91 .4% 
8.6 
$2,946 
$3,068 

86.5% 
10.6 
36' 
0.3 



92 3% 
7.7 
$4,855 
$5,365 

92:9% 
• 7.1 
$2,884 
$3,242 

81 2% 
16.2 
2.4 
0.2 



California 



91 .9% 
8 1 
$5,762 
$6,106 

89.3% 
10.7 
$3,028 
$3,373 




0.2 

(June 1973), pp. 



EllHiic group 

Spanish surname 

Black 

Japanese 

'Chinese':'' 
Filipino 
Indian 

Anglo/white 
Total population 



Population 
percentagei 

10.8 

r.o 
.1.1 

0.9 , 

^.0 ; 

• . 0.25 • 



. Population 
number 

2,145.153 
■ 1.40P,143 
213.280 
170,131 
] 38,859 
91.018 
17,761.032 

19.953,134 
46.955 



Puerto Rican birth jor parentage by percent 
of total 

Sourc» Ca1H^laP «p^rtm»n( ofHndustrlal Relations, Division of Fair Employment Practice* Commissfon. Calitornians c( Spanish 
Sumama (Juna 1976), 0. 22. . ^ . 
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TABLES ^ 

School L«v«l Complet«d by Persons 25 Years and Older of Puerto Rican Birth or Parentage, Spanish 
Surnaiyies, Biacic, and Other White, California, 1970 (percentage! 



School levd 
completed 

Elementary 

Less than 5 years 
5 to ;7 years 
8 y^iars 
HiQh sdiod 
1 to 3 years 
4 years 
College 
) to 3 years 
4 or mqre years 
Median ichool years ^ 
i. completed 9f combined 
males and females 



Puerto Rican birth 


Tot* 


f Spanish 




Other white 


or parsntaae 


lurname 


Black 


i 


persons 


Male 


Female 


Male 1 


Female 




Male 


Female 


13.6 


14.6 


• 18.2 1 


18.0 


5.2 


5.9 


• 4.6 


13.1 


11.4 


16.6 \ 


17.7 


" 11.4 


9.2 


7.9 


ii.2j. : 


12.9 


. 10.0 ] 


. 10-7 


8.2 


14.0 

« 


13.6 


24.4 


■ 19.5 


19.6 


\ 20.7 


24.4 


19.7 


20.5 


21.8 


28.0 


21.3 


1 24.0 


29.4 


24.7 


' 32.4 


10.3 


9.1 


9.5 


\ . 6.1 


14.2 ' 


13.7 


13.4 


■^.6 


4.5 


4.8 


I 2.8 


5:8 , 


12.8 


7.6 



10.6 



11,9 



12.4 



Source: California Department of lnduttrifl(l RelaAoni, Division of Fair Employment Practices Comn 
Department of Commerce. Pureau of the Can»us^970 Census of Population, /^i/e/ro Ric^ns in the Uni 
Industrial Relations, Fair ^n>ployment Practjc^ Commission, Bhck Culifomitns (June 1974), p. 24} 
Population, Gen^rBl Population ChMract^f^Mfcs: Ca/ffom/a, PC(1)-Be (Octotjer* 1971). 



lission, Calif ornlam of Spanish Surname (June 1976), p. 32-^33; U.S., 
States, PC(2) -1E (June 19>3), pp9fr ^ 08; California Department of 
U!S., Departm^t of Commerce, B.ureau of tf>e Census, 1970 Ceniusof 




TABLET . 
Occupation by 8«x of th* Californiii PiMrto RIcan, Total Otl>ar White, Spanlah-Surnama^ and Btafck 
Populatlont16YaartandOldar,1970 / 

Pu«rto H\cmf< 
birth oi^ , V 
par«ntao« 




M9)or oecupattoA groupt 



employed 

''fotes^ionatf^^hni and ^ 

kindred worlcfers 
Martagers and administrators, 

except farm 
Sales worker$ 

ClericaT and kindred worker^ 

Craft workers, craft supervisors, and 

Jclndred workers 
/<3peratives> Including transport 
Laborers, except farm 
^4rmer$ and farm managers 
Parm laborer! and farm supervisors 
Service worken, except 

private househokl 
Private household v&orkers 



( 



/ 



100.0% 

8.5 

4.7 

3-0 
9.5 

20.2 
29.0' 

8.3 
. 0.2 

3.8 

12.7 
0.1 



Othar white 
population 

100 0% 



Total Spanish 
lurname 



17.8 

12.3 
8.2 

7.7 

20.5 
15.9 
6.0 
0.9 
2.2 

^ 8.4 
0.1 



100.0% 

6.6 

4.9 

. 3.7 
6.7 

"'20.4 
27.0 
11.0 
0.8 
8.5 



idlack 

i6o.o% 

8.8 

3.9 
3.3 
10.8 

16.6 
24.1 
12.9 
0.2' 
1.2 



9.2- 

1.9 
4.0 
27.6 

3.4 
34.1 
0.5 
0.0 
d.9 

16.7 
2.7 



16.7 

4.8 
8.5 

39.2 

1.7 
10.4 
0.7 
0,1 
0 7 

1'4.8 
7A 



J 
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9 
0.3 



Feme/e employed 

Professional, tM:hnical, and 

kindred workers 
MlMiagers and administrators, . 

except farm 
Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred workers 
Craft workers, crift supervisbrs, and 

kindred workers 
Operatives, including transport 
Lf bofers, except farm 
F*>r?eri iin<t tariTj rnana!E|er$ 
Farrn labbfelrs and farm supervisors 

Seryli^ vyptHf r^^ wc^^ 

private househotd 
Private houijlhoki Workers 

Sout^: U.S.* l[)ipartment of Commtrce, Bui^u of tha Census, 1 970 Census df Population. GenerelFopulMthn Cj^^Sgj^^f**' ^fL^t' llSS ^2^!^^^VJ!^J!!^ 

le ifU United Stetet. PC<2)-16 Uune 1973), pp. e^71; California Department of Industrie! Retatians^Tjlvislon of ''•Ir Emplpynwt Prjstte^^^ 
Ceiffoiiikiu ^HpM^ (June 1978), pi>. 44-45: Califo>nia Depaftmertt of lfHHi«|||fil Pelatlohs, f *lr eAptoyment Practicet Commiision, ^4fc* Cellfornlefif (June. 

31 



2.1 
29.6 
1,1 
0.0 

.31.8 

20.7 
4.6 



12.ft 

io 

3.6' 
31.6 

1.4 
13.6 
.1.0 

0,1 

0,3 

28.0 ' 
10.5 
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for the myth that Puerto Ricans In Califonna arc, 
qoniparativcly speaking, in a very good situation. 
The reality,' they allege, is that the natfire of the 



problems of the Puerto Ricnns in California is 
different and uniQtlte; bul Jionclhcless iraumalic. . 

The perceptions of fhese communtfy nien)bers are 
discussed in the following chapjler. 





3. Community Perceptions 
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An attempt Is made in this chapter' to categorize 
and summiirize information gleaned through individ- 
ual and group Interviews with J20 representative of 
tf^ California Puerto Rican community.* 

These interviews highlighted the major concerns 
of the Puerto Rican commlinity. The topics most 
(}isCussed were absence of demographic information, 
alienation, education, employment, and need for 
identity. * <* 

Absence of Demographic information 

Puerto Ricans feel strongly that they are treated 
as A nonexistent group by most Californians.' This 
complaint is usually attributed ta the lack of ade- 
quate demographic information doling with them as 
n population growp. ■ 

Elba Monte8» mfcmbec of the Puerto Rican Orga- 
nization for Women, a San Francisco-based action 
^roup, expressed her feelings when asked if she 
thought the cehsus accurately reflected the number 
•pf .^erto Rieiins in California: - 

.J- -k- ■ '^flR^ 

No, Thcrc*s no way that it can— enumeratiprs 
-^oh -t '^petik the language; people are Vfery 
suspect ofgdv^Afiment forms» eften throw them 
away, t don't Mieve the Census Bureau is 
really interested in countin|{'all minorities. The 
last lest th«y didin Oalclahid, seVqral itiinoHties 




In the Sfui Francuico schoojls we have a cross 
section of JUttin students. We have Chicanos> 



^WWItv of 



Central Americans, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, and Spanish. It would be impossible to 
have a program for Puerto Ricans or any other 
group. We have a real mixture of Spanish- 
speaking people. . 

Jose Oyola, Puerto Rican student in Los Angeles, 
commented: 

In the school system, you're categorized as 
either black or Mexican, but we*re [Puerto 
Ricans] as a Cultural group. Our children are 
forced to be labeled as other than Puerto Rican. 
We don't have any way of finding out where 
the opportunities are. Our culture is lost, The 
whites, blacks, and other ethnic gro^^ps have 
specific organiMtions that look' out (pr their 
own yoiith; we don't hive^i^liy, \, 

Harvey Miller, consultant on bilingual education, 
California State Departm|:^iit of Education, said: 
**We don't have bilingual ^ograms geared tq Puerto 
Ricans as^a groyp* W<^ have bilingual ediipation 
prograinj» for Si)ah(sh-speaking children/' 

The concern, that education programs be targeted 
more directly toward Puerto Rican students was 
voiced by Angel Echevarria, a Los Angeles parent: 

The HPuerto Rican kiiJ suffers fVom culture 
shockv There are no Puerto Rican models for 
hi^i to IbUow. Tri><?w are no programs d<?signc?<i! 
for us either for pf'imaf y arid/of higher educa- 
tion. You take a bicultural book and it portrays 
only Mexican symbols, notsAc reality of the 
multicultural population of thcStudents. 

U.S. Commiulon on Civil Rights. Wcdtern Regional Office, l^ler(o Rican 



Miller continued: 

The bilingual bill (A B I329f states that if there 
are 10 or more children per grade level in a 
school [ who need bilingual instruotion]^ you 
can have a bilingual program. I guess if you had 
10 Puerto Rican children you could request a 
biNngiial program for Puerto Rican children.^ 

Another community perspective was provided by 
Luis Rivera^ a former newscaster for a major 
television network in Los Angeles; 

There's po ethnicity for a Puerto Rican child 
here. What we need to do is sue the entire 
schobl^ystem as we did in New YorV, in order 
for thefn to acknowledge dur existence. The 
Puerto Rican kid here is either super-Anglo: 
cized ^r super-Mexicanizcd. I've seen too many 
young Puerto Ricans who are totally ignorant 
about their history or culture. > 

Officials claim there are programs that provide 
this history and culture. Peter Sanchez, supcrvi^r, 
Office of S<;hool Community Relations, told Com- 
mission staff: ^ 

The Office of Urban Affairs attempts to y/ork 
with all groups. We work with Puerto Ricans 
because we /^cognize that they have special 
needs. The programs are different- We provide 
services based on people's needs. 

Miller added: **The Daly City school system has a 
number of I^erto Rican students, and Jhey use 
cultural background that applies to Puerto Rico/' 



- -^ties are coalrolled by other minority groups^ who 
give preference to their own community needs. 

John Palommo. Ofllce for Civil Riglif.s, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, San 
. Francisco, said, "We don't ^make distiitctions in 
[Health, Education, and Welfare] programs. We deal 
with language groups/' 

In PomonSp Jaime Jimenez, a 15-year Puerto 
Rican resident, felt that the community was closed 
oul from agencies: 

We're Ifeft out of all socioeconomic programs; 
' also we're not being' serviced by any of the 
Hispanic organizations that are supposed to 
serve Puerto Ricans because we're not visible. 
In city hall, it's the same; we're not appointed to 
any important posts [politicallyj. If there's an 
cf>ening for a Latin, they give it to the Mexican 
because they're more ih numbers. The gbvem- 
mental agencies don^t know what to 'do about ^ 
us; that includes welfare, migration, unemploy- 
ment ^ any agency. Employment mobility is hard 
for Puerto Ricans. We don't fill out any quotas 
for employjcWj. 
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The Puerto Ricans interviewed stated that these 



programs are necessary at more schools and dis- 
tricts. 

Employment 

Persons interviewed noted that unemployment is 
the major and most pressing problem faced by all 
minority groups. Hilda Nieves^ Oakland community 
worker^ Said» ''[Thare is] lota of unemployment 
Among Puerto Ricans. This is the largest problem I 
hear every day. We need jobs and we can*t get 
them." 

Puerto Rican spokespersons believe that propor- 
tionately more Puerto Ricans af? unemployed than 
nuembers of other minority groups. Their concern 
was thtit^ given the relationship between marketable 
skills find employment opportunities, no specific, or 
effective, training programs'for Puerto Ricans exist. 
They see that present training programs for minori- 



Officials do not believe t^s will change. Mary 
Venerable, personnel maha|;ement analyst, U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management, sai(;l: 

Puerto Ricans are not separated out from the 
category of Hispanic. There are no-statiistlcs as 
such. Our determinations are made. on [total] 
Hispanic employment. I don't think the census 
jn 1980 is gomg to change thcAvay wea^perate. 
We will still haVe the general Hispanic cate- . 
gory. . 

Simply obtaining employment has been a concern " . 
II^Los Angeles, Ayrea Fj^^rnandez, a Puerto Rican 
woman with a Ph.D. degree, related some of her 
difficulties in obtaining employment: 

Discrimination against Puerto Ricans occurs at 
all socioeconomic levels. Look, I have a Ph.D.; 
however, in seeking employment [at local uni- 
versity counseling centers]. . J've been reject- 
ed four times. They even told me that thejr 
didn't want a PueJrto kican because^we don't 
get along with Mexicans. That's a prejudice 
coming not from another Latino, but frotn the 
Anglos. That's their perception of our reality. 

Conchita Bartholomei, the president of a civic 
club in San Jose, told of her nephew who came to _ 
California and completed his studies for a master's 
degree in marketing. Altho,ugh he was f\tlly bilin- 
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gual, he encoiinterfcd great difRculty in obtaining a 
portion. This person felt that the re^s^n all the 
doors were closed was because his last name was 
Lopez. . 

There are complaints of a lack of job security, 
Arceuia Nicvea^ Puejrto Rican resident of Los ] 
Angeles,' expressed her exasperation: 

I've hj\d about six or seven jobs since I canic 
here. What happens is that they hire you 
temporarily and jgct rid of you as soon as 
possible because you don't belong to the right 
race. Vd eVen say that bosses here prefer 
Mexicans [|>articularly illegals] l>ec^use they 
know that uiuous don't represent thenlf so they 
can be exploited easier. At least Puerto RicJns 
have citizenship:) and can get into the unions. I 
belong to one sincfc 1^61, When you want to 
prove^ihat you've been discriminated against, 
they just say that the industry is low these days. 
In New York, Puerto' Ricans and blacks are 
unitecTin the factory, so that when one of us had 
a problem, the others stood Mp. Here, the 
Puerto Rican is by himself aod it's tough. 

Joanne Lewis, chief of the division of Fair 
Employment Practices, California State Department 
of Industrial Relations, told Commission staff, "We 
hi^ndle complaints, based on race, sex, national 
origin, handicafSped, or a variety of categories. 
Puerto Ricans could file a complaint under many 
things." 

Minorities other than Puerto Ricans who have 
suffcfed the same kind of discrimination seem to lack 
understanding about what is happening to the 
Puerto Rican^ interviewees added. The copament 
made by Ellie Oopiez, a young Puerto Rican woman 
in Los Angeles, indicates this laqk of understanding: 

We catch it three ways: we catch it from ^the 
Anglos, we catch it from the blacks, and we-^ 
catch it from the Mexicans. We're sort of right 
in ^ the middle. For a lot of Puerto Ricans, 
depending on their color» they fit in where it is 
the safbst. The incidents I have been aWare of is 
^ ' in applying for Jobs with community agencies. I 
' was asked. if I was Chicano. The answer was na 
Then you notice a change in the whole process. 

Such reports were not uncommon. Accorchng to 
Mftgda Y. Calderon-Powers, community actl|bit in 
the Bay area^ local govemhients in the m^or cities 
of California have also shown no signs of respon- 

* Tel«pbofM inkrvkw with State iih) Ioo«I oflkUli were conducted by 
Wcttem Refiofuil CMtke ttalf in Aug utt 1979. Unlets otberWiie noted, all 
infoniMtlon fiibm public ofVlcUlt emanated fVom iheae Interviews. 



sivcness to the .problems of Puerto Ricans She 
added: ''Each local agency justifies its inattention to 
the Puerto Rican community by stating (hat (here is 
no such comn)imfty^ and where they have respond- 
pdf programs have been short-lived." 

Joanne Lewis noted, **(The Fair Employment' 
Practices Commission |>roccd'urc] does^ iiot close the 
doof to a group of Puerto Ricans coming in and 
saying 'A^c are discriminated against because we arc 
Puerto Rican'." This implies knowledge of the 
dommunity's existence, spokespersons 3Jlcged. 

Interviews indicate, however, that public oflTiciafs 
are not aware of a Puerto Rican community in 
^ California. David Rivera, a resident of the San 
Diego area, said: 

Puerto Ricans are not part of any agency 
assistance program. Most programs have no 
Puerto Ricans and, in those that do, sijch staff 
are n6t utilized in positions whi6h assist the 
Puerto Rican community. 

V 

Jack McOrory, equal opportunity supervisor. 
City of San Diego, said: 

We handle affirmative actioh under the [cate- 
gory] Hispanic or Spanish surname. The Census 
Bureau puts out a Jist of lp,000 Spimislh stir- 
^natnes and we use this list. Puerto Ricafis have 
never been classified in a special ^roup. I have 
no idea of the numbers who reside in the CHy of 
San Diego. 

* Most agencies have no racial or'ethnig coding for 
Puerto Ricans and do not Report, nor grerequiretflto 
report, Puerto ^ican staff or trainee.* Doris Las- 
sere, compliance manager. Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, told Commission StAff: *in 
our [EEOC] investigations and forms we 'do not 
break out subcategories under Hispanic. We tak<? 
each case on its own merit. All reports we get from 
employers have*only the Hispanic category.*' 

Because agen\^ies are not required to report 
Puerto Ricans as \ group, community spokespersons 
allege, Puerto Ricans are not hired as part of an 
affirmative action program unless they are catego- 
rized in a group that is acceptable to lhat paftic\|lar 
plan. The consequence is that Puerto Ricans in 
California hiive no leyeriige in seeking equal em- 
ployment opportunities. Mary Venerable, personnel 
management analyst, added: 
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When We [Office of Persohnci Matiagcmcnt] 
make determinations, it is basbd on the work 
force available in thai c<H||iniunW This work 
force is then compared to thc^immbcr of 
Hispanfcs In that particular area. W,e would 
expect the work force to reflect the group. 

Aurora Calderon, nortMcrn CaUfornia Puerto Ri- 
can active with La Orden Fraternal, an Oakland- 
based fraternal organization, made the following 
observations in an interview; 

Blacks have better and mor^ opportunities than 
^ Puerto Ricans. In that respect they are treated 
much^better. . . . You go to the Spanish Speak- 
^ ing Unity Council [iq Oakland]^ when they have 
job openings, they always say, "Wc need a 
Chicano/' 

Dagberto Morcifo,. recent arrival tq the Bay area 
from Puerto Rico, saw the problem this way: 

' [Agencies] are not too helpfbl. l .with Latinos 
thJbre is much tompctition. There arcf&pportuni- 
ties, but you are not notified. . .[Puerto Ricans 
have] various needs — primarily they ncfed an 
organization that represents them. 

H—d for Identity as Puerto Ukans 

There was almost tQta^green^t amon^ persons 
interviewed that^ as far as public and priv^ti;^ ofHcials 
are concerned, Puerto RicanS as a group in Califor- 
nia do not exist. The interviewees felt that they wcrcr^ 
treated as invisible when they confromcd many 
public officials and program managers regirdin'g the ^ 
needs of the Puerto Riban community. The most 
frequent reply was: "Are there Pufcrto Ricans In' 
California?"' Individuals interviewed perceived that 
^ officials and managers define the Puerto Ric^n issue 

* ' ■ i 



as irrelevant in California and as restricted ^o the 
eastern par! of the United States, particularly New 
York City. According to community rcprcsenta- 
lives, the general public and officials lump Puerto 
Ricans with and as part of the general Hispanic 
popHldtion In California. This approach precludes 
the public agencies from responding to the needs of 
their specific ethnic group. Perhaps even more 
frustrating to community representatives is the 
assuJupUon by officials and the public that Puerto 
Rican concerns are being met by broad-based 
programs for Hispanics. ^ 

Harry Nicv<is> ritember of th%Los Angeles Puerto 
Rican community, stated: 

' % 

We suffer tremendously because ' we're not 
identified as an ethnic group. There is lonelinesar 
because of a li^ck of community, thirst, we need 
to identify the community, Where we ai?e 

^ located^ bow many, and then develop a ihultia* 
ervice oenter. We'fe spread out so far that when 
we try to get together and work towards a god 
it's almost impossible. We're assimilated Into 
other Hispanic organizations and it does noth- 

^ ing for US. 

^Nevertheless, and despite the problems putlit^, 
there is the spirit voiced by Jack Hernandez, the 
head of a Puerto Rican Community Center in 
ni^rthern California, **I feel I am the new generation 
of Puerto Ricans, born American by rigjit, bom 
Puerto Rican by geography, never denying either 
(iie." 

/ According to cdmmunity representatives^ Puerto 
Ricans are not willing to give up their idantity; 
however, it is difficult Yor them to maintain their 
identity, they allege, when they are treated as a 

none^dstent ^pup. 
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4. Summary 



The Puerto Rican coninuinity is disi>erscd 
throught California. The major concentrations of 
Puerto Ricans are in the Los Angcles-Long Beach 
and San Francisco-Oakland areas, but even tijere 
Puerto Ricans are not concentrated in any one 
neighborhood or area. Thus, Puerto Ricans have no 
identifiable neighborh(xxl or business district iivSan 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 

Puerto Rican organizations are structures along 
social club lines ^nd ard primarily engaged in 
activities that supfiort the culture and language, 
including olJtervation of festive occasions traditional 
in Puerto Rican iiulture. Most of the organizations 
are not orjented toward solving community prob- 
, lems, 

Puerto Ricans have had limited success iq solicit- 
ing assistance from public agencies. For the most 
part, they have been ignored by pirtilic officials who 
aie in a position td give legitimacy to their concerns 
because Puerto Rican problems, with rare exception, 
are lumped under the Hispanic category. Nq gov- 
ernment agency or Puerto Rican group to date in 
Oriifornta his dev^ped a formal plan to deal with 
Puerto, Ricans as a distinct cultucal group* ' 

According to <M>mmuhity r'^reaentativc^i, social 
action governmental agencies and other groups 
^ concerned with minority problems have not been 
aware W Puerto Ricans in California. The Puerto 
Rican problem is defined primarily as an eastern 
problem, 

Yet, Puerto Ricans share some problems with 
Other Hispantcs in California. According to oq^mu- 
nity representatives, Puerto Ricans are often labeled 
as Mexican aliens; thus, the discrimination that 



follows Mexican aliens also is shared by the Puerto 
Rican. Also» discrimination that follo\ys fixMn being 
Hispanic affects Puerto Ricans. 

Puerto Rican leaders noted difTiculty in obtaining 
adequate social services and felt that this problem is 
compounded by non-Puerto Rican socii^l agenci^ 
who have little understandii^ of their si>clial needs.' . 
Puerto Rican problems are thought to be ob.scured 
when tljcy are placed in the problem context of the 
larger Hispanic community. 

A lack of specific prograpiming in education is of 
particular ooi)ccrn. Community representatives al- 
lege^at although bilingual programs exist in Cali- ' 
fornias school districts these often do ngt meet the 
cultural^ needs of Puerto Rican students. Bicultural 
programs are not * established to deal ^ with their 
cultural experiences. How different these programs 
must be for Puerto Ricans has not been determined. 
^>^^ There is a lack of awareness by Federal and StAte 
agencies as to the existence of a Puerto Rican 
population in California. This lack of awareness 
creates undue hardship on community attempts for 
l^rogrammatic assistance. 

The Ncho RicjJr^m^^ alleges that thfe 
nature of its (Jaily/coWcrns^ nyt been addressed 
by public officials and geVcrmnchto^ agencies. Spok- 
ejspersons for the Puerto Rican community are eag^r 
to promote recbgnition of the cultural differences 
that distinguish them from other Hispanic^. In the 
hope of winning such r(ccognition» they , are equjiUy 
eager to involve Federal and ^tafe agencies in the 
development of programs designed to alleviate the 
unique problems faced by PuertQ Ricans in Califor- 
nia. 
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